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Mr. Hagedorn's Clyttmnestra 

the advantage of the tradition even while he violates the 
tradition, and saves himself the trouble of complete creation. 

Mr. Hagedorn's diction is fairly modern, in spite of two 
or three "deems" — modern enough to admit the word 
"daddy" on little Electra's lips. But the dialogue, of which 
most of the poem is composed, is undramatic; it misses the 
quality of speech. 

The Heart of Youth is a picturesque me uaeval play with 
which the boys of the Hill School dedicated their out-door 
theatre last year. It is unpretentious, simple and sweet, 
and should be effective when played by boys or girls, or 
both. It ends with a fine moment, when the crowd, seeking 
and singing, "surge forth with torches into the night." 

H. M. 



A DECADE OF GIBSON 

Battle and Other Poems, by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. Mac- 

millan Co. 

This book enables one to compare Mr. Gibson's present 
with his past, for the war poems are new while the six 
brief plays, which fill more than half the volume, were first 
printed in 1906. 

Even at that time the poet had chosen his theme — the life 
of the poor in rural England, and had stript his blank verse 
down to the barest simplicity. Though the little plays — 
or, rather, dramatic episodes — are perhaps over-deliberate 
ind their technique is yet not quite free, one feels in them 
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spiritual intuition and a depth of yearning sympathy with the 

harsh struggles, and keen joys and sorrows, of simple folk 

who live close to the niggardly fruitful earth and to animals. 

Ruth, cpming home through the bitter snow to bear the 

child of a vagabond lover, bends lovingly over a weak little 

new-born lamb: 

Ah, what a night to come into the world ! 

Poor motherless thing! and those poor patient mothers! 

I might have known it was the lambing storm. 

And Esther Shield, just wedded, undaunted by her mother- 
in-law's story of her own tragic marriage and prophecy of 
woe, turns in triumph to her ardent young mate, saying: 

I shall bide. 
I have heard all, and yet I would not go, 
Nor would I have a single word unsaid. 
I loved you, husband ; yet I did not know you 
Until your mother spoke. I know you now, 
And I am not afraid. 

But still more interesting are the Battle lyrics — surer in 
technique, more mature in the handling of character. In 
fact, with the single exception of the Brooke sonnets, they 
are the truest and most poignant war poems we have had 
thus far from any English poet; expressing "the vast un- 
reason of war" through the stark irony and savage simplicity 
of the common soldier's or refugee's reaction. Readers of 
Poetry will remember many of these withering songs, which, 
like a flame, light up the sudden and perishing emotion. 
Here is one they missed, called Salvage: 

So suddenly her life 
Had crashed about that gray old country wife, 
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Naked she stood, and gazed 

Bewildered, while her home about her blazed. 

New-widowed, and bereft 

Of her five sons, she clung to what was left, 

Still hugging all she'd got — 

A toy gun and a copper coffee-pot. 

The effect of this group of poems, like that of the finest 
American poem of this war, Miss Driscoll's Metal Checks, 
is to put out of date forever the romance, the glory, of battle 
— that ancient glamour which has been celebrated in song 
since Homer, and which Rupert Brooke, like a modern 
troubadour, set to the music of an ancient harp as he marched 
to his death. The poet who truly represents this age sings 
another tune. He expresses that bitter brooding in the 
depths of every heroic modern heart, the feeling that "in 
war," as the London Times reviewer says, "there are no 
longer men, there is no longer man; there are only sports 
of chance, pullers of triggers, bewildered fulfillers of in- 
structions, cynical acceptors of destiny." 

The book includes also, in the section Friends, the group 
of fine sonnets which we recently printed, and a few memo- 
rial and personal poems. Among the latter is this one, called 
Marriage : 

Going my way of old, 

Contented more or less, 
I dreamt not life could hold 

Such happiness. 

I dreamt not that love's way 

Could keep the golden height 
Day after happy day, 

Night after night. 

H. M. 
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